





SHAMBLES IN THE SENATE 





Emasculated rights 
bill called worse 
than no bill at all 


By Lawrence Emery ; 
_ REBELS, aided by Western and Northern Senators generally regarded as 
liberals, by last week had cut the heart out of the civil rights bill and were 
maneuvering to make meaningless a remaining provision to protect the right to vote. 


By a vote of 52 to 38 the Senate on 
July 24 adopted a bipartisan amendment 
to strip Part III from the measure. The 
section would have granted the Federal 
government authority to enforce all civil 
rights, including the right to attend an 
unsegregated school, by Federal court 
orders. The amendment killing Part IIT 
was offered by Sens. Clinton P. Anderson 
(D-N.M.) and George D. Aiken (R-Vt.). 
It was actively supported by Majority 
leader Lyndon B. Johnson of Texas and 
by assistant Democratic leader Mike 
Mansfield of Montana. 


DEMOCRATS BLAMED: Thirty-four 
Democrats and 18 Republicans teamed 
up to scrap Part III. Minority Leader 
William F Knowland led a coalition of 
25 Republicans and 13 Democrats who 
tried to save it. The heavy majority of 
Democrats voting for the amendment put 
the responsibility for weakening the bill 
on the Democratic Party as such, Un- 
heeded was a warning by Sen. Paul 
Douglas ‘D-Ill.) that “if you strike out 
this section you are voting to make the 
14th Amendment ineffective and to make 
the Supreme Court decision on school in- 
tegration a dead letter.” 


Roy Wilkins, exec. secy. of the Natl. 
Assn. for the Advancement of Colored 
People, said: “The adoption of this mo- 
tion says plainly to Negro Americans that 
so far as the Senate is concerned, they 
can expect little, if any, assistance from 


(Continued on Page 5 








Post 


Herblock in Washington 
“What do you suppose he means 
this time?” 
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Women leaders present petitions urging a ban on Bomb tests. See also p. 3. 





THE ARABIAN NIGHTS IS REALLY A HORROR STORY 


Britain, U. $. and the Oman crisis 


By Elmer Bendiner 
OCKET-FIRING JETS of the British 
Royal Air Force went into action last 

week against a mud fortress on a moun- 
tainside in the remote Arabian Sultanate 
of Oman and Muscat. To the 6,000 
wretchedly poor Omani villagers who live 
in the shadow of massive ramparts of the 
fort of Nizwa it was brutal, devastating 
warfare. 

In the world capitals, where diplomats 
conferred nervously, it was a crisis of 
empire; a test of world alliances; a warn- 
ing of the clash of interests that could 
set Washington at odds with London, 
light fires of nationalism in one of the 
“free world’s” remaining zones of quiet 
and complaisant backwardness; a new 
threat to the Middle East. 

In the oil centers of the world it was 
a test of rival combines, competing for 
kingdoms of oil. 


SULTANS AND IMAMS: On the surface 
there was a fairy-tale look to the new 
war. Two hundred years ago the ruling 
family of the Sultanate of Muscat and 
Oman, which then had dreams of expan- 
sionist glory, was split. The feud raged 
until 1920 when it was agreed that one 
branch should rule as Sultans, temporal 


monarchs, the other as Imams, spiritual 
heads of the nation. 
By then the Sultanate had lost any 


great hopes of power. It exported a re- 
nowned variety of fast-ripening dates, the 


world’s best riding camels, some dried 
fish and little else. Its mountains were 
steep and forbidding; its 1,000-mile coast- 
line jagged; its climate uncomfortable. 
With the onrush of western civilization 
came oil prospectors who offered grounds 
for belief that the great oil fields of 
neighboring Saudi Arabia probably lie 
under much of the Sultanate as well. 


The feud was revived. In 1955 the Imam 
Ghaleb bin-Ali révolted and was driven 
into exile in Saudi Arabia. Last week 
the Imam’s white flag flapped again 
above the fortresses at Nizwa and Izki, 
With him were his younger brother, 
fresh from exile in Egypt, Taleb bin-Ali 
and the “Lord of the Green Mountain,” 
Suleiman bin-Himyar, described as mas- 
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ter strategist of the rising 


VOICE OF BRITAIN: If there were only 
the family feud there would be no rocket- 
firing jets. The Sultan of Muscat and 
Oman, Said bin-Taimur, 13th in his dy- 
nasty, is nominally an independent and 
absolute monarch; but his side of the 
family has been making treaties with 
the British ever since the end of the 18th 
century. The result is that the Sultan’s 
foreign minister is now an Englishman 
named Neil Innes; his army of 1,500 men 
is under the command of 10 British of- 
ficers; he even uses British postage 
stamps (noting his independence with a 
printed surcharge.) Venom jets are poised 
at RAF fields in the Sultanate which has 
no other aircraft 


The Imam’'s side of the family has been 
anti-British and favorable to good rela- 
tions with Saudi Arabia. When the Im- 
am’s 1955 revolt was suppressed, British- 
led forces swept him into Saudi Arabia 
right past the Buraimi Oasis, known less 
as a watering spot than as the only point 
in the Sultanate certified as rich in oil. 
The British then stayed on and have oc- 
cupied the oasis ever since. This has ir- 
ritated King Saud of Saudi Arabia, who 
claims it. (Border lines are vague along 
the Persian Gulf.) 

ARAMCO IS THERE: Aijiready drilling 

in Oman’s fields is the Iraq Petroleum 

Co., which has almost nothing to do with 
(Continued on Page 6 





LONDON GETS A LOOK AT AMERICAN KNOW-NOTHINGNESS 





Curb-the-Court movement keeps up 


HE HIGH PASSION of ths 

wild men of the Right to curb 
the Supreme Court showed no 
signs of cooling off last week 
The curb-the-Court movement 
got international headlining on 
July 25 when a committee of the 
American Bar Assn., in conven- 
tion in London, reported that the 
Court, in an excess of zeal for 
“theoretical individual rights,” 
may already “have tied the 
hands of our country and have 
rendered it incapable of carrying 
out the first law of mankind— 
the right of self preservation.” 





Herbert O’Conor, former Dem- 
ycratic Governor 
and a U.S. Senator, reported to 
the ABA’s House of Delegates as 
chairman 
Committee on Communist Tac- 
tics, Strategy and Objectivess He 
cited 15 Supreme Court decisions 
of the last 15 months which he 
charged endanger the 
and called for 
tion “to overcome the effect” of 
the rulings. 

TURN BACK: The report rec- 
ommended Congressional action 
to safeguard FBI files; to restore 


security 


governmental 
of Maryland 
sensitive jobs; 
Justice power 
veillance over 


of the Association's 


Act; “give 


nation’s 
legisla- 


allow schools, 


authority 
“security risks” even from non- 
restore Dept. of 
of political sur- 
persons 
deported; nullify a recent ruling 
restricting the use of the Smith 
Congressional com- 
mittees the same freedom to in- 
vestigate that these committees 
have always had to investigate 
business men and labor leaders”; 
universities, 
associations and other groups to 
set such standards of member- 
ship as “to exclude those who 


to fire 


to conquer the free 


ordered subversion.” 


recommendations for 


bar 


attack 


refuse to testify frankly and ful- 
ly about their past activities in 
furtherance of communist plans 
world by 


The report made no specific 
action by 
the ABA and the House of Dele- 
gates took none beyond instruct- 
ing the O’Conor committee to 
continue its studies looking for 
a “proper degree of balance be- 
tween liberty and authority. 

Earlier in a New York meeting 
the Assembly of the ABA had ta- 
bled a resolution urging all law- 


yers to support the Supreme 
Court even though they might 
disagree with some of its deci- 
sions. The tabling motion was 
adopted rather than, as one del- 
egate put it, “have the newspa- 
pers report that the ABA reject- 
ed a resolution simply urging 
support of the Supreme Court.” 


“GET CRACKING”: The N. Y. 
Daily News was gleeful at the 
O’Conor report. In an editorial 
titled “Warren Court Kicked In 
Teeth” it said: ‘“‘There is a ‘clear 
and present danger’... that 
the Warren court will strike 
down all of our legal defenses 
” against the criminal communist 
conspiracy. The Court already 
has gone much too far along that 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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Mr. Missile’s mission 


NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 

A trade publication contains 
the following information: 

“Mr. Missile (Brig. Gen. Hol- 
ger Nelson Toftoy] transported 
130 German scientists. The 16 
Liberty shiploads of V-2 parts, 
blueprints, experimental data 
and scientific documents which 
the General shipped home gave 
America a head start in its 
rocket and guided missile devel- 
opment program. The Ordnance 
department estimates General 
Toftoy’s mission saved the United 
States ten years of research and 
millions of dollars.” 

This statement is most reveal- 
ing when one reviews the gov- 
ernment’s frameup of Ethel and 
-Julius Rosenberg. To believe the 
Rosenbergs could transport data 
and blueprints to the Russians in 
such quantities as to give them 
a five- or ten-year saving of re- 
search as claimed by Judge 
Kaufman and government is in- 
credible even if one accepts the 
framed evidence and lying in- 
formers. Physically it is impos- 
sible and the A-bomb is far more 
complicated, involved and con- 
cerns many more conceptions 
than the V-2 rocket. 

Finally, what has happened to 
the lying, 8th grade, atomic 
scientist David Greenglass? 
iran c~ DS. 


Humane bills 
SCOTTSBURG, IND. 

I hope all GUARDIAN readers 
support Senator Richard L. Neu- 
berger, ‘(Senate Office Bldg., 
Washington 25, D.C.) on Dills 
S.C.R. 3, S. 331 and H.R. 7399, 
for cancer research. 

Josephine Grezlak, 





~ Pleasant evenings 
GIG HARBOR, WASH. 

Our series of Sunday evening 
book reviews this spring made 
possible contributions to the 
GUARDIAN and to the Meth- 
odist Federation for Social Ac- 
tion. 

The first evening, dedicated to 
the GUARDIAN and to the 50th 
anniversary of the Federation, 
was given to the study of the 
Empire of Oil by Harvey O’Con- 
nor. The second evening we re- 
viewed Behind the Silken Curtain 
by Bartley Crum. We sent greet- 
ings to the Rose Gardens in 
Lidice and gave out mimeo- 
graphed copies of the Schweit- 
ger appeal. 

On the third evening we had 
a double program: studying the 
educational program of Czecho- 
slovakia as seen through the let- 
ters of George and Eleanor 
Wheeler, and the educational 
system in France reported by an 
exchange teacher. We honored 
this time the memory of Jessie 
Bullock Kastner, former teach- 
er and legislator of Tacoma, 
whose long life, ended recently, 


. 





How Crazy Can 
You Get Dept. 


Do you feel frustrated, in- 
secure, afraid of tomorrow? 
Do you dream at night of 
enemy bombers dropping nu- 
clear bombs in your own 
back yard? Are you planning 
on seeing a _ psychiatrist? 
Wait!!! The U.S. Army has a 
solution for your fears and 
it won’t cost you a penny for 
the treatment! And what is 
the solution the Army has? 
Why, a visit to a Nike guided- 
missile site, of course! It is 
guaranteed to calm your 
fears, soothe your anxieties, 
and give you more confidence 
in a safer tomorrow. 


Press release from Public In- 
formation Office of Travis 
Air Force Base reprinted in 
San Francisco Chronicle, 7/23 

One year free sub to sender of 
each item printed under this head- 
ing. Be sure to send original clip 
with every entry. Winner this week: 





P. Bellugi, Berkeley, Calif. 








was consistenly devoted to pro- 
gressive causes. 

Our fourth and fifth even- 
ings had to be combined on June 
23. We reviewed Assignment 
China by Julian Schuman, gave 
out printed excerpts from the 
book and described briefly other 
new books on China. The meet- 
ing was dedicated to the memory 
of the Rosenbergs and the new 
book The Rosenbergs, Poems of 
the United States was read and 
discussed. A renewed interest in 
the fight for Morton Sobell was 
indicated. 

I wish to thank the GUARD- 
IAN for its cooperation and 
all who attended or who sent 
contributions. We hope to have 
another series in the fall. 

Jean Schuddakopf, 


Name of Da: 
DURANGO, COLO. 

Well, fellows, Durango Dan fi- 
nally got enough ahead to renew 
his sub. I would be lost without 
the GUARDIAN, By the way, 
Dan is an old family name. My 
grandfather’s name was Dan; he 
had a son (my uncle) whose 
name was Dan. My half brother 
has a son named Dan; I also had 
a brother named Dan, and I also 
have a son named Dan in the 
airforce in Japan ‘hate to think 
about it). My grandfather run 
the old Mineville News in up- 
state New York. 

Well, you can't say I'm a Red 
for at least another year. 

Durango Dan 


Sane seven 
WYANDOTTE, MICH. 

As one of the Detroit Seven 
who protested civil defense July 
12, I would like to thank you 
for calling us sane. We regret 
that the Detroit police were too 
cowardly to arrest us in enforce- 
ment of four city ordinances 
which we were openly violating. 
We had high hopes of having 
these restrictive laws thrown out 
by a court. 

The N.Y, Times was wrong in 
calling it a “Go Home” drill, be- 
cause the complete exercise com- 
prised only the evacuation of 
the new city hall. All the people 
simply stood outside on the side- 


, liberal anymore. 


walk for about 15 minutes and 
then went back in: a glorified 
coffee break. CD officials said 
the evacuation took 10142 min- 
utes, but local reporters esti- 
mated it as high as 40 minutes, 
The colossal confusion in the 
CD boys’ heads is clearly shown 
by the diverse aims of the De- 
troit and N.Y. drills. Here, they 
got people out of the building 
into the street; there, they got 
people (or a few of them) off 
the street into buildings. It is 

hard to say which was sillier. 
Arthur Harvey 


Fantastic commonplaces 
BUTTE, MONT. 


“Through whatever realms of 
the fantastic we may soar we 
must return to the commonplace 
at last.” 


Wm. J. Locke, 50 years ago 
with these words began a best- 
seller, The Beloved Vagabond. 
It lifted him from obscure Irish 
school teacher to world-known 
writer. 


The Administration and Con- 
gress are still soaring in the fan- 
tastic. The American people are 
returning to the commonplace. 

Washington spends fantastic 
billions for kings in Arabia, Jor- 
dan, Greece, Vietnam, dictators 
in Spain, Formosa, Guatemala, 
etc. The commonplace American 
is disgusted with it. 


We are getting tired of the 
draft, and of the billions for the 
Big Brass. It is all fantastic, 
Tons of letters of protest to Con- 
gress attest our return to com- 
mon sense. 

Of the millions of loyal roof 
sitters during the last eight years 
no one has reported a Soviet 
plane. If Dulles would secretly 
hire a Soviet war plane to fly low 
over New York, it would refill the 
dwindling ranks of the watchers, 
gain some confidence for the 
budget and make a few think he 
was a Statesman. 

Lowndes Maury 





Reynolds News, London 
“No, you can’t have a baby mon- 
key, you play with your father.” 


They’re off! 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 

Additional $400,000 gift to a 
harness track from the public 
treasury—treasonably unconsti- 
tutional. Where is the militant, 
public-spirited group to give us 
poor slobs a decent break; vigor- 
ously to litigate such public give- 
aways for private profit via the 
“law’-protected vice of gam- 
bling? Veni Vidi 


Ad lib 
PAHOKEE, FLA. 

The trouble we got with our 
Constitution is it was written of 
and for liberals—and we are not 
R. E. Boe 


Protest on Theobald 
QUEENS, N. Y. 


I hope this letter initiates a 
flood of protest against the pro- 
posed appointment of John Ja- 
cob Theobald as New York City’s 
Superintendent of Schools. This 
semi-literate academic terrorist 
transformed Queens College, dur- 
ing his brief administration, 
from a first-rate educational in- 
stitution to a third-rate campus, 
The fancy buildings this college 
has acquired cannot replace the 
outstanding professors and in- 
structors it has lost because of 
Theobald’s witch-hunt and the 
aac climate created by 


The first president of Queens 
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The Sobell appeal 


N SEPT. 4 defense lawyers for Morton Sobell will for the third 

time petition for a Supreme Court review of his conviction (see 
p. 4). Twice before, once in the context of-the Rosenberg Case and 
once by itself, the case has been denied a review. At the time Justice 
Douglas granted the brief stay for the Rosenbergs in June, 1953, and 
was reversed by the full court summoned back from summer recess 
by Chief Justice Vinson, Justice Black noted with concern that the 
Court had never reviewed the cases nor passed on the fairness of the 
trial. Justices Black, Douglas and Frankfurter voted for the stay 
at that time, but were the minority in a 6-3 reversal. 
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Since that tragic period, the Court has gained a new Chief Juse 
tice and three new members and, in its term just recessed, the une 
changing views of Black and Douglas, especially on matters of in« 
dividual liberty and Constitutional rights, have won majority ad- 
herence. 


oo THE LAST SOBELL petition to the Court, a significant body 

of new evidence has been accumulated indicating to a damaging 
degree that Sobell’s abduction from Mexico was deliberately and 
falsely pictured to the jury as a deportation. He was made to appear 
a fugitive (untrue) captured and delivered to the U.S. in the normal 
course of international relations (untrue). 


Beyond this the case against Sobell was the wispy and eventless 
tale of an admitted perjurer and self-server, Max Elitcher, whose 
testimony could not have stood up alone even in the freebooting at- 
mosphere of a Federal conspiracy case. (New York laws in conspir- 
acy cases, for example, would have excluded Elitcher’s testimony.) 


Should a review of the Sobell conviction be granted, and argu- 
ment invited by the Supreme Court, the whole flimsy structure of 
the case presented against the Rosenbergs and Sobell would almost 
necessarily come into perspective too for the first time at the Sue 
preme Court level. (Justice Black stated in open court during argu- 
ment on the stay in June, 1953, that none of the justices had then 
read the record of the case.) 


NEW TRIAL for Sobell, even a hearing for a new trial (which 

has been denied since 1951), would further air, in a new atmos- 
phere, the shocking processes of incrimination which brought about 
Geath sentences for the Rosenbergs and a 30-year term for Sobell. 


We believe there is now—tor the first time since 1951—a real 
likelihood of gaining a Supreme Court review of the Sobell Case with 
all its attendant possibilities, The petition before the Court Sept. 4 
will be accompanied by one or more amicus curiae briefs. One of 
these, reprinted on p. 4, seeks your signature and your financial help 
toward presenting the case, 


E MOST FERVENTLY urge your signature and support. For you 

who brought the Rosenberg Case to world attention and fought 
to the final hour for clemency and justice for them, this may per- 
haps be an almost automatic action. For others who may not have 
had these cases in such perspective when the Rosenbergs were alive 
—as is the case with many now actively and urgently backing the 
Sobell petition—this is an opportunity to join in righting a great 
wrong and restoring American justice to the high level which is its 
tradition, —THE GUARDIAN 





College did a remarkable job in 
building up the first-rate insti- 
tution: Paul Klapper, a true 
Roosevelt liberal, was respected 


man by appointing him deputy 
Mayor of New York City. But 
Waener’s tenure ends this No- 
vember. In order to bestow a 


by all for his fine work. He was 
a scholarly gentleman who never 
feared controversy. 

The second president of 
Queens College, Dr. Theobald, 
became an athletic coach and 
liquidator of the college’s aca- 
demic reputation. All of the 
outstanding teachers and schol- 
ars were either discharged by 
Theobald’s administration, or 
became s0 disgusted with the 
disintegration of the school that 
they accepted posts in universi- 
ties of better repute. All this 
took place in a few short years 
of the cold-war terror. 

Mayor Wagner has already re- 
warded this political hatchet- 


more lasting reward on Theo- 
bald for faithful services ren- 
dered, the city fathers were pre- 
pared to create a new post for 
him: Chancellor of the city col- 
leges. Now, we are told, a riper 
plum is to be offered: nothing 
less than the superintendency of 
schools. 

In this high office Theobald 
will be in a position to cripple 


the education of our children 
for the next generation. Our 
schools have suffered enough. 
We must prevent Theobald 


from completing their destruc- 


tion, 


Queens College Graduate, 
B.T, (Before Theobalé’ 
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Anna 
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Strong 


OME MONTHS AGO T said in the 

GUARDIAN that socialism had ceased 
to be man’s dream and become man’s 
tool. Letters came, both agreement and 
dissent. These made me consider care- 
fully what had been a_ spur-of-the- 
moment remark. I repeat it now and 
carry it further. 


Socialism, which was man’s crusade 
for a century, is no longer man’s chief 
crusade. This is a fight already won, 
whose details will now be worked out 
by reporting, statistics, local struggles, 
by choices of nation after nation. 
Most crusaders for socialism are hazy 
about this. That is the reason for what 
has been called “twilight on the left.” 


Man’s new crusade lies elsewhere: it is 
for the survival of the human race and 
its planet. We call it prosaically the 
fight for co-existence; it might more 
aptly be dramatized as the crusade of 
existence against nonexistence, of One 
World against No World, of human life 
against planetary death. 


The line-up is not the old line-up be- 
tween promoters of socialism and defend~ 
ers of capitalism. It is a line-up between 
those who see the earth as a unit—from 
Stringfellow Barr in “Let’s join the hu- 
man race” to science-fiction writers who 
speak of us casually as “earthlings’—and 
those who exalt their own nation, class 
or creed above man’s survival, such as 
Pentagon spokesmen who willingly incur 
worldwide risks of strontium-90 in 
“America’s interests.” This is the basic 
line-up now. 


Fight for 


socialism 


This does not mean 
that the fight for so- 
cialism is over; but it 
takes such a different 
form that I think we 
injure it when we pro- 
mote it as a world crusade. Stalin recog- 
nized this when he abandoned the direct 
crusade for world socialism, first in 1927 
to promote socialism in one country; 
then in 1942 when he dissolved the Com- 
munist International to promote the an- 
ti-Hitler alliance; lastly after 1945 in the 
crusade for world peace, The American 
Communists sensed it, though not so 
clearly, when they pushed the Progres- 
sive Party, and stopped pushing socialism, 
on the ground that the American work- 
ers did not want it yet. 


For a century the fight for socialism 
was man’s chief crusade. This began far 
back when British Utopians saw that 
the brutal energy of the industrial revo- 
lution must be harnessed for the benefit 
of mankind. Marx gave the crusade its 
“science” by tying it to the class struggle 
of the industrial workers. What cr¥stal- 
ized in history was Lenin’s revolution. 


There might have been better answers, 
but this was what history gave us. Rus- 
sians said to me in the early 30's: “If 
you Americans had made it first, with 
your know-how, or even those indus- 
trious Germans, this socialism might be 
better made. But we, dark peasants, what 
socialism shall we build?” 


Their answer lies on the record. They 
did the job, the rest of us didn’t. They 
built a system in which the basic means 
of production belongs to the state. They 
changed an illiterate peasant land into 
the world’s second industrial power, de- 
vised forms of union for a hundred na- 
tionalities. This system is copied now by 
one-third of mankind. Its crimes also lie 
on the record, spread there by its chief 
promoters, crimes that derive more from 
the Russian past than from any indivi- 
dual. They are less important for his- 
tory than the new forms that were built. 

These new forms have cornered the 
name “socialism.” Despite those who 
claim that what Russia achieved isn’t 
really socialism, despite the fact that it 
lacks some benefits that socialism was 
supposed to bring, one-third of the 
earth’s people claim it as socialism and 
say they are building it, and the rest of 
the world recognizes them as the “so- 
cialist bloc.” 





This vitally changes 
the form of the strug- 
gle. To promote world 
revolution becomes 
hardly distinguishable 
from a crusade to ex- 
pand Soviet power, and this, in a world 
made up of nations, becomes treason to 
the U.S. and direct* incitement to world 
war. This, of course, is why the Soviet 
leaders abandoned the world crusade. It 
is also one source of the trouble Amer- 
ican Communists have with the govern- 
ment. 


Struggle: 
new ways 


The worldwide struggle continues but 
not as a world crusade. In the socialist 
third of the world it becomes a struggle 
to improve socialism and adjust it to 
man’s complex needs. How much central- 
ization? How much individual enterprise? 
As Mao Tse-tung has noted, there will 
be 100 answers, and these will be tested 
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by experience, by research, by laws. 

The rest of the world looks at this so- 
cialism and copies what it likes. This oce 
curs even in the most hostile U.S. In the 
days of Marx the eight-hour day was con- 
sidered part of socialism; we got it dec- 
ades ago. The minimum wage, old age 
pensions, social security, denounced a 
generation ago as socialism, arrived un- 
der capitalism, yet indicate increasing 
social control of production’s fruits. Some 
of this we learned from the U.S.S.R.; more 
of it came by direct crusade of American 
workers and progressives. They did not 
crusade for “socialism”; this was a “dirty 
word.” 

The undeveloped, ex-colonial lands do 
it more openly. For them the dirty word 
is “imperialism.” They cheerfully look at 
the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. and pick what 
they want. The picking is not done by a 
rising of the proletariat; but by practical 
politicians, from Nehru to Nasser. These 
undeveloped lands, as Leo Huberman 
notes in Monthly Review, can hardly de- 
velop national private capitalism for lack 
of capital. Their choice lies between pub- 
lic ownership of steel mills and foreign 
ownership, i.e., imperialist. Socialism thus 
appears to them as a road to national 
independence. 

Khrushchev speaks with disdain of 
the many forms of “pseudo-socialism” 
that thus arise. But all these forms, from 
India’s steel mills to Scandinavia's co- 
operatives, and even including Nasser's 
seizure of the Suez, modify the old pri- 
vate capitalism. 

Socialism has thus won, in the sense 
that it exists, functions, improves itself 
and is copied. And, if the world can be 
kept on an even keel, it seems clear that 
the forms of socialism will spread to any 
part of the world they are found to fit. 
This will occur through pressure of the 
proletariat, the peasants, the politicians; 
it will come by the advances of scientists 
and by political struggles even to the 
point of civil war. Meantime the forms 
of socialism will be modified and made 
more flexible by struggles in the Soviet 
socialist bloc. 

This is all to the good for mankind. 
But this process will continue only if 


world peace can be maintained. Even now 
the cold war and the arms race cripple 
socialist advance. Any big nuclear war, 
even if, as Khrushchev claims, it left 
“communism” alive in men’s souls, would 
destroy the bodies and productive mecha- 
nisms on which socialism depends. 

It is lawful and useful for Americans 
to promote socialism for America if they 
think they get anywhere with it. It is 
lawful, and perhaps more practical, to 
promote specific forms of social control. 
It is useful to study the achievements of 
socialist nations and popularize them in 
the U.S. But all this is cashing in on a 
past crusade already won by others. 
It is not the real crusade for the desper- 
ate need of today. 

Today’s crusade is 


H k against the atomic 
OW MAKE bombs. It is a crusade 


One World for the survival of the 
human race, It appears 


in efforts like the 
Stockholm Appeal, to which half the 
adult population of the world gave its 
names. It appears in demands by India, 
by Japan, by the Pope to stop nuclear 
tests. 

Nobody yet has developed the “science” 
for this crusade, in the sense in which 
Marx did for the socialist crusade. Many 
people work in the preliminaries, from 
the Society of Friends to the writers of 
science fiction. All people who promote 
“One World” are in this crusade. I can 
give no adequate program, but I suggest 
two lines of thought. 

We should first consider what can be 
done through the United Nations. We 
should next consider in what ways any 
organization formed of “nations” may 
prove inadequate to this task. 


Many times in history 
The UN 


there have been com- 
binations of nations 
grows up 


for the announced aim 
of producing peace, 
The UN, like others, 
began as an organization of victors to 
manage the world. In the last few years 
it suddenly showed new promise, This 
change came not through the UN's ‘vir- 
tues so much as through the demands of 
the world’s people on the UN. 

The UN is not a world parliament: it 
is a diplomatic discussion group, with 
delegates appointed by governments. It 
is without sovereignty, with scant funds 
and little power. It is a forum for arous- 
ing world opinion. 

Its history, however, reflects a startling 
change in world pressures. At the start, 
the U.S., as the strongest world power 
emerging from World War II, took over 
the UN as a tool for cold war, brow-beat- 
ing Russia and forcing her to protect 
herself by the veto. The high point of 
American control was the Korean War. 
Washington dragged the UN in, and got 
the valued UN label on what was essen- 
tially a struggle of the U.S. with China. 

This action so wrenched the UN that 
Washington began to lose its automatic 
control, The Asian bloc pulled loose un- 
der India’s lead; then Europeans and 
even Latin Americans ventured occasional 
votes against Washington's policies. So 
Washington began to by-pass the UN, 
making its own direct alliances, in NATO 
and SEATO, etc., setting up military 
bases in some 170 countries, quite as if 
the UN did not exist. 

The UN, on the point of expiring, was 
saved by small nations, and especially by 
the Bandung group. They began to 
change it into an expression for the 
great variety of people in the world. 

The turn came at the Tenth Anniver- 
sary Assembly in San Francisco where a 
routine anniversary became historic be- 
cause: (1) The world’s prayers for peace 
focused on it; (2) the Bandung na- 
tions made it clear that they represented 
more population than the UN itself but 
that they sought no separate organiza- 
tion; (3) Molotov’s big delegation caused 
Dulles and Eisenhower to come to the 
Assembly, and thus the prepa: ations for 
the Big Four summit meeting ir. Geneva— 
till then blatantly outside the UN—were 
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fitted into a UN framework. 

The following year a Soviet maneuver, 
supporting Bandung demands, widened 
the UN in a package deal and abolished 
Washington’s majority; this made the 
UN an organ in which a balance of power 
is held by the neutral nations. 

The Suez crisis last winter brought the 
UN to its present stature. 


The strengthening of the UN is of 
course a major plank in any crusade for 
One World. Political scientists have sug- 
gested that the UN might become-a world 
authority if it had (1) an Assembly with 
universal membership and actual powers{. 
(2) representatives elected in some proe 
portion to the world’s population; (3) 
funds to handle development of backe 
ward areas. Only the last of these is in 
the realm of practical politics at presents 
so struggle should concentrate on *h¢ 
UN’s handling of development funds. 


The UN’s essential lim- 
The UN’s it is that it is made 
limit 


up of nations, and 
the unit of the “nae 
tion” is itself a hazard 
in.man’s forward 
march, Excessive nationalism has long 
been seen as a threat to man’s survival} 
today new strident nationalisms emerge 
in ex-colonial lands. 


Each such “nation,” even if created 
yesterday, as Jordan was for London's 
convenience, exalts “national interest” as 
an absolute sanction, without any defere 
ence to world ethics. The UN tries to 
“reconcile” these “national interests,” 
but does not dare denounce them as the 
“devil-worship” they are. Something 
must break down this deification of na- 
tions if our race is to survive. 


Scientists, of course, have long thought 
in terms transcending national bound- 
aries. The International Geophysical 
Year is the present spectacular example 
of this. Some 5,000 scientists from 58 
nations are studying our planet and shar- 
ing their knowledge. 


Yet, against this world vision, we have 
a Mr. Dulles who boasts that, in Amer- 
ica’s interests, he more than once led the 
world “to the brink” of thermo-nuclear 
war. We play deadly war games, in 
which we pretend that Russia has blasted 
our cities, and our officials must flee. 
These are games of a demented child- 
hood; if they continue, our human race 
will never live to grow up. 


Our best hope is that the worldwide 
danger from atomic bombs has alerted 
the world’s people, Men everywhere are 
ready for a world crusade. “Radio-active 
ity is poisoning our children,’ warns Me- 
Call’s magazine. “It is urgent to call a 
halt until we know.” The Progressive 
writes from Wisconsin: “The deadly dust 
falls on all the living ...: it is probably 
falling on your front lawn this minute.” 
Probably no demand has ever been so 
worldwide as the demand to halt and 
eventually abolish nuclear tests. 


Washington fights this propaganda by 
a prediction of a “clean H-bomb” and an 
offer to stop the tests for 10 months... 
which the world well knows, after we 
finish in Nevada, is about as long as we 
would have to wait for new tests anyway. 
The answer seems cynically inadequate. 

The urge to world friendship and co- 
operation is strong in men’s hearts, as the 
visit of Russian farmers to Iowa showed. 
Cooperation on a world scale is essential 
to world science, as all scientists know. 
But unless men find somewhere the clar- 
ity and courage to abolish this devil- 
worship of the nation and the “national 
interest,” we shall indeed, in the words 
of James P. Warburg, go “sleep-walking 
into World War III and the world’s end.” 

This is man’s new crusade. It needs 
each man’s best thinking and the most 
determined action if we, as “earthlings,” 
are to survive. 





REPRINTS of this article may be ob- 
tained. 30 cents a dozen, by writing 
to Miss Strong, Box 87, Altadena, Calif. 
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Hope is high for Sobell review 


HIS MONTH the many thousands of 

Americans seeking justice for the im- 
prisoned scientist Morton Sobell will have 
a chance to join personally in his appeal 
to the Supreme Court in September for 
freedom or a new trial on charges of 
complicity with Ethel and Julius Rosen- 
berg in an espionage conspiracy. 


An amicus curiae ‘friend of the court) 
brief. reprinted on this page and now 
gathering signatures throughout the 
country. will accompany Sobell’s third 
yequest to the Supreme Court since his 
conviction in 1951 for a review of his 
case. In the light of new evidence ob- 
tained since his last appeal and the con- 
cern for constitutional rights shown by 
the Court in its last term, Sobell's fam- 
jly, attorneys and friends are confident 
that this time the Court will grant cer- 
tiorari. which means that the case will 
be reviewed. A letter from Sobell’s wife, 
Helen. to supporters of their fight calls 
the new appeal “our moment of greatest 
hope.” 


FRAUD IS CHARGED: “Our excellent 
Jegal motions and the improving situa- 
tions for individual liberties provide our 
best opportunity to finally obtain a Su- 
preme Court review,’ she writes. “This 
can only be possible through the help of 


Can oni} 


each person who wants to see justice 
done. To inform the Court of the deep 
legal and moral issues troubling thou- 
sands of Americans, we need your signa- 
ture on the Amicus Brief.” 


One of Sobell’s motions seeks a new 
trial on grounds that documentary evi- 
dence proves the prosecution knowingly 
resorted to fraud, perjury and suppres- 
sion of evidence to convict him. The other 
asks freedom on the ground that Sobell 
was kidnaped with his wife and children 
from Mexico in violation of the U. S. ex- 
tradition treaty with Mexico and that 
therefore the prosecution had no power 
even to try him. 


At Sobell’s trial the prosecution pic- 
tured him as a fugitive deported from 
Mexico. The new evidence includes of- 
ficial Mexican documents disproving that 
Sobell was deported. The Sobell motions 
contend that the prosecution suppressed 
evidence which would have controverted 
the deportation story at the trial. Judge 
Irving Kaufman, who presided at the 
Rosenberg-Sobell trial and sentenced all 
the defendants, denied Sobell’s motions 
last year. His decision was affirmed early 
this year in a Court of Appeals decision 
written by Judge Harold Medina, who 
presided at the first Smith Act trials in 
Foley Square in 1949 and sentenced not 
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YOU Can Help Take the Sobell 


Case to the Supreme Court! 


By signing the Amicus Brief below, you inform the U. S. Supreme 
Court of the deep interest that you share with many thousands of 
Americans in seeing justice done for Morton Sobell. 


By giving a financial contribution with your signature, you pro- 
vide the necessary funds for carrying Sobell’s appeal to the Supreme 


Wil you act now—for Sobeil—for Justice—for America? 
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AMICUS CURIAE BRIEF 


Historically, Americans have availed themselves of the privilege 
of acting as Friends of the Court in cases which concern their com- 
mon well-being. We respectfully bring to the attention of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States our grave concern with the serious 7 
legal and moral issues in the case of Morton Sobell. 


: 

| Since his arrest seven years ago, Morton Sobell has steadfastly 
3 sought to prove his innocence of “conspiracy to commit espionage,” 
the charge on which he was sentenced to 30 years and imprisoned in 
$ People throughout the country, 

; abroad, have seen the integrity of American justice challenged by 
his conviction and imprisonment. 

| 


Morton Sobelil’s present appeals offer documentary evidence that 
the prosecution knowingly used fraud and perjury to obtain his con- 
viction. None of the new evidence has been refuted. Clearly a ¢ourt 
review is required. We look hopefully to the Supreme Court to resolve 
the issues raised in accordance with the Court's traditional vigilance 


We therefore request that the case of Morton Sobell be reviewed 
and a hearing granted, and we authorize the inclusion of our names 
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I want to guarantee the funds to make this legal appeal to the Supreme Court 


I am therefore enclosing a contribution of $ 
of the Amicus Brief to circulate among 


Mail your signature and contribution to: 


COMMITTEE TO SECURE JUSTICE FOR MORTON SOBELL 


and in many nations 
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only all the defendants but their attor- 
neys to jail. In his confirming opinion, 
Medina wrote of the kidnapping charge 
that “unlawful and unauthorized acts of 
Mexican police acting in behalf of subor- 
dinate agents of the executive branch of 
the U.S. Government” were not really 
acts of the U.S. and therefore were not in 
violation of the extradition treaty. 
MEXICAN. REACTION: Dr. Luis Sanchez 
Ponton, former Mexican minister of edu- 
cation who appeared before Medina to 
argue the extradition issue in behalf of 
Sobell, commented in the Mexican news- 
paper Excelsior: 

“Mexico isn’t ‘just anybody's iand.’ 
Mexico is an independent and sovereign 
country, and has laws similar in every 
respect to the United States. Respect for 
treaties is the basis for international law 
and of relationships between civilized and 
friendly nations. Furthermore. I could 
state, basing myself on official docu- 
ments, that the government of Mexico 
did not participate in any way in this 
illegal act, that therefore the myth of 
deportation entirely Jacks validity in the 
trial.” 

Dr. Ponton and other Latin American 
public figures plan to submit an amicus 
curiae brief of their own to the U. S. Su- 
preme Court at the time of the presenta- 
tion of Sobell’s request for certiorari. Still 
another such brief is expected from Eng- 
land, where mathematician Bertrand 
Russell and other leading citizens have 
concerned themselves deeply with the 
campaign for justice for Sobell. 


THE FIFTH AMENDMENT: The Su- 
preme Court in a review of the Sobe?l 
case could also grant a new trial on the 
same grounds on which a new trial was 
ordered this vear in the Grunewald- 
Halperin tax case, involving improper in- 
ferences drawn for the jury by a trial 
judge because one of the defendants had 
pleaded the Fifth Amendment. 

In the Rosenberg-Sobell 
secutor Irving Saypol ‘now aN. Y. Su- 
preme Court judge’ implied that Ethel 
Rosenberg’s testimony was suspect be- 
cause she had used the Fifth Amend- 
ment before the Grand Jury. Defense 
attorneys called*for a mistrial but were 
overruled by Judge Kaufman. who later 
made the same point in his charge to the 
jury when he said that Ethel Rosenberg’s 
failure to answer questions before the 
Grand Jury “may be considered by vou 
in determining the credibility of he: 


trial, pro- 





APPEALS COURT PETITION 


Calif. Labor School 
tests McCarran Act 


HE CONSTITUTIONALITY of the 
Subversive Activities Control Act was 
challenged by the California Labor School 
in a petition filed with the Court of Ap- 
peals in Washington. D.C., on July 19 
The petition asked for a review of an 
SACB decision of May 21 ordering the 
school to register as a “communist front.’ 
The school based its appeal on both 
the irst and Fifth Amendments, citing 
the recent Supreme Court decision in the 
Sweezy case that “a university is char- 
acterized by the spirit of free inquiry . 
this implies the right to examine, ques- 
tion, modify or reject traditional ideas 
and beliefs.’ The order violated the self- 
incrimination protection of the Fifth 
Amendment, the school claimed. because 
it could subject the school’s officers to 
other indictments and convictions. 





Attorneys presenting the petition were 
James T. Wright of Washington, A. L 
Wirin, general counsel of the ACLU of 
Southern California, George R. Ander- 
sen of San Francisco and Paul N. Posner 
of Los Angeles. 

Holland Roberts, director of the 
has established a Defense Fund. Con- 
tributions may be addressed to him at 
P.O, Box 392, San Francisco 1, Calif. 
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judicial 











MORTON SOBELL 
His “nioment of greatest hope” 


answers 
trial.” 
In a conspiracy trial such as this was, 
error against any defendant 
taints the entire proceeding; thus Sobel] 
can demand a new trial on this count 
with the force of the Grunewald-Hal- 
perin decision to back him up. 
APPEAL TO PRESIDENT: Since early 
last increasing number of pro- 
individuals have joined in an ap- 
President Eisenhower to _ free 
order the Attorney General to 
consent to a new trial. Initiated by sci- 
ntist Haroia Urey. radio commentator 
Eiiney 


to those same questions at this 


vear an 
minent 
peal te 
Sobell o1 





Davis and others, the appeal now 
has some 200 signatures including those 
of scientist Linus Pauling. author Lewis 
Mumford, former Gov, Culbert Olson of 
Calif., author Waldo Frank, historian 
Willian. Appleman Williams, Warren Bil- 
lings. co-victim of the Tom Mooney 
irameup of 1916; cellist Pablo Casals, 
Nobel Prize winner Emily Green Balch 


and dozens of clergymen, educators, law- 
vers. writers and others. 

Others who have spoken out for Sobell’s 
freedom or at least a new trial include 
Walter Millis. editor of Forrestal Diaries; 
U. S. Sen. William Langer, Judge Patrick 
O'Brien of Detroit, Rabbi Max Felshin 
of New York. John M. Swomley Jr., of 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation. 
WHERE TO WRITE: Signatures to the 
public amicus curiae brief should be in 
the hands of the Committee for Justice 
for Morton Sobell, 940 Broadway, New 
York 10, N. Y.. by Aug. 28 for inclusion 
with the appeal to be filed with the Su- 
preme Court Sept. 4. Copies of the brief 
for additional signatures may be ob- 
tained by writing to the above office or 
to regional Sobell Committees at 468 N. 
Western Av., Los Angeles: 345 Franklin, 
San Francisco: 20 West Jackson. Chicago; 


1008 Cumberland Av., Syracuse, N. Y.; 
3715 La Salle St.. St. Louis, Mo. 
A 4-page newspaper setting forth the 


issues in the and also including the 
full list of signers of the appeal to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower on behalf of Sobell may 
be ordered for ten cents a copy, $3 a 
hundred. $20 a thousand at any of the 
ebove addresses. where a 30-minute film 


strip on the is also available. 
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SUNDAY, AUG. 18 


Chicago picnic to aid 
denaturalization cases 


A PICNIC to help naturalized Amer- 

icans Whose citizenship is threatened 
by the Walter-McCarran law will be held 
on Sun., Aug. 18. at Ryan Woods, 87th 
St. and Western Av., Chicago. Food and 





refreshments of all nationalities and a 
full entertainment program will be fea- 
tured 


In Chicago denaturalization cases are 
pending against the entire staff of the 
Croatian-American weekly Narodni Glas- 
nik. Involved are Leo Fisher, editor, 
Arthur Bartl, co-editor and Anthony 


Minerich, 


manager. 
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It happened at the 


By Martin Hall 
Special to the Guardian 

LOS ANGELES 
N JULY 7, 1957, a small, slightly dilapidated church 
at the corner of Normandie Ave. and 38th St. in 
one of the poorer neighborhoods here experienced some- 
thing of a miracle. One thousand persons, half of them 
Nevro and half white, came to worship on that Sunday. 
The sanctuary with its worn-out pews was filled—it only 
seats 250; 100 more were standing in the aisles and 
along the walls. The adjoining social hall was packed 
and several hundred filled the church’s basketball court, 

with hundreds more milling around in the street. 


What had happened was this: twenty years ago 
the church had 250 white members in an all-white 
neighborhood. Then more and more Negro families 
moved in. The church remained all-white, but the 
membership dropped. This spring there were only 43 
members left. 

When Bishop Kennedy of the California-Nevada 


corner of Normandie and 38th in L.A. 


Methodist Conference appointed a new minister he 
picked the Rev. Nelson B. Higgins Jr., a 39-year-old 
Negro. It was the first time in California that a Negro 
minister had been appointed to an all-white church. 


THE EXODUS: The 43 parishioners left in a body. They 
even took some of the church’s furniture along to 
another church, claiming it was given in memory of 
former members who would never have tolerated a 
“black” minister. 

Rev. Higgins went to work. With 15 volunteers he 
covered the neighborhood with leaflets inviting the peo- 
ple to come to his church. He went from house to house 
to introduce himself to his new neighbors. Press, radio 
and TV covered the story favorably. On the day of 
his first sermon, 1,000 persons came, many from other 
churches and denominations. They had to get pots and 
paus from the parsonage to take care of the collection 
which the few baskets could not hold. Twenty persons 
joined, none of them a previous member; 16 more did 
the same within a week. A Sunday school is being 


started and within a few weeks the church hopes 
have a choir. 

The young minister is a native of Louisiana. His 
forebears have been preachers for four generations. He 
is tall, athletic and persistent. He is a forceful speaker 
and has had churches in Delaware and in North 
Carolina, where he had his own radio program. 

When I attended the second service, which again was 
overcrowded, mostly with young people, I said: “I guess 
you know that we are all watching you and wish you 
the best of luck.” 


Reverend Higgins’ answer was simple: “I know, 
I am watching God working through all these good 
people.” 

One is reminded of the young and confident Negro 
leaders like the Rev. Martin Luther King, who has the 
same kind of simple faith. They are writing history, 
these young Negro leaders. What happened at the 
corner of Normandie Ave. and 38th St. in Los Angeles 
is part of that history. 





Civil rights bill 


(Continued from Page 1) 
the Federal government in attempts to 
win the enjoyment of their constitutional 
rights.” 


JURY TRIAL VOTE: Next battle will be 
over the right-to-vote section of the bill 
with the Dixie rebels fighting to make 
jury trials mandatory for contempt of 
court charges arising from civil rights 
cases. As the bill now stands, anyone 
resisting or defying a court order pro- 
hibiting interference with another’s vot- 
ing rights could be tried and sentenced 
by a judge without a jury. Opponents of 
the jury trial proposal argue that South- 
ern all-white juries would be unlikely to 
convict other whites accused of barring 
Negroes from voting. 

First test was to come on an amend- 

ment sponsored by three Democrats gen- 
erally listed as liberals, Estes Kefauver 
Tenn.), Joseph C. O'Mahoney ‘Wyo.) 
and Frank Church ‘Ida.). Their ‘‘com- 
promise” would provide jury trials in all 
cases of criminal contempt as distinguish- 
ed from civil contempt. It would extend 
the jury trial to all criminal contempt 
cases arising under any Federal legisla- 
tion, including labor cases. 
LABOR IS SUSPICIOUS: Kefauver used 
the latter provision to appeal for: labor 
support, declaring the amendment would 
“assure labor unions of their day in court 
before a jury of their peers—something 
that was done in the Norris-La Guardia 
Act but which was largely nullified in 
the Taft-Hartley Act.” The AFL-CIO had 
as yet taken no official stand on the mat- 
ter, but James B. Carey, a vice-president 
of the organization, said that “labor will 
not barter away effective protection of 
the right of a Negro to register and vote 
in return for the very dubious advantage 
that Sens. O'Mahoney, Kefauver and 
Church new appear to offer labor.” 

On July 27 the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union made public a statement sign- 
ed by 11 law school deans and 34 law 
school professors and supported by 50 
lawyers: “While we fully support trial 
by jury in its proper sphere, we fear that 
its unnecessary injection into this legisla- 
tion will only hamper and delay the 
Dept. of Justice and the courts in Car- 
rying out their constitutional duty to 
protect voting rights.” 


RATHER NO BILL AT ALL: Aubrey W. 
Williams, president of The Southern Con- 
ference Educational Fund, Inc., with 
headquarters in New Orleans, wired all 
U. S. Senators: “It would be better not 
to pass any civil rights legislation than 
to pass a bill which abolished the power 
of courts in civil cases to enforce their 
orders. We are in a better position to 
get justice in civil rights cases under ex- 
isting laws than we would be if you pass 
the proposed ‘trial by jury’ amendment. 
Furthermore, you will do violence to a 
fundamental principle of equity of long 
established standing.” 

A vote on the jury trial issue was 
originally scheduled for July 30 or 31, 
but on Monday of that week Southern- 
ers began to seek a delay in order to 
round up additional votes. Both sides ex- 





JOHN KASPER 
Hate is where you stir it 


pressed confidence in the outcome, but 
leaders conceded that the vote would be 
close. Dixie leader Richard B. Russell 
‘(Ga.) held the threat of a_ prolonged 
filibuster if the jury trial issue is de- 
feated; he said his forces will fight “with 
every resource open to us.” 


NO SCHOOLS, NO DAM: From the 
House came new warnings from civil 
rights leaders that Senate modifications 
of the House-passed bill will not be ac- 
ceptable to them. Rep. Emanuel Celler 
(D-N.Y.) said: “The tears that are now 
shed for the lack of jury trial were woe- 
fully absent when some of the Southern 
states and Southern communities brought 
contempt actions against the NAACP 
without a jury trial and levied a fine in 
one instance of $100,000.” 


While the Senate was debating the 
civil rights bill, the House killed the 
school construction bill and a House com- 
mittee blocked any action this year on 
a proposed Federal dam at Hells Canyon 
on the Snake River. 

The school bill, sponsored by the Ad- 
ministration, was defeated by the nar- 
row margin of 208 to 203. It would have 
provided $1,500,000,000 in Federal funds 
over a five-year period to build despera- 
tely needed classrooms, 


CROCODILE TEARS: Rep. Augustine B. 
Kelley (D-Pa.) said: “I lay defeat of the 
bill squarely at the feet of the President. 
If he had come out with a strong state- 
ment we could have won.” Rep. Cleve- 
land M. Bailey (‘D-W. Va.) charged that 
a half-dozen phone calls from the White 
House could have turned the tide: “I 
don’t care to see any crocodile tears shed 
by the White House. The President didn’t 
do anything as far as I can determine. . .” 

In the House Interior Committee two 
Dixiecrats, James A. Haley (Fla.) and 
George A. Shuford (N.C.) joined a solid 
Republican minority to defeat the Hells 
Canyon dam by 16 to 14. The action was 
on a House measure to authorize a Fed- 
eral public power project. A Senate- 
passed bill for a Federal dam was killed 
in a House Interior subcommittee. Pres- 
ident Eisenhower actively opposed both 
measures, 


THE JURY WAS ALL-SOUTHERN 





Verdict in Clinton case keeps 
Tennessee in Federal Union 


LINTON, TENN., was described as in 

a State of shock last week after an all- 
white, all-Southern jury on July 23 had 
convicted six men and a woman for in- 
terfering with integration in the local 
high school. 

Five or six times during the night after 
the trial heckling telephone calls woke 
Powell May, foreman of the jury. May 
said he wasn’t worried but sensed “dis- 
appointment or bitterness” in his heck- 
lers. Most observers ascribed the verdict 
not to any pro-integration sentiment but 
to a firm determination to preserve law, 
order and the Federal Union in the Ten- 
nessee highlands. 


Horace Wells, editor of the weekly 

Clinton Courier-News, thought that the 
town would be relieved after the shock 
wore off. He said: “Even those who feel 
most strongly about segregation are in- 
clined now to say we have to obey the 
law.” 
HE STARTED IT ALL: The 10 men and 
two women of the jury took two hours 
and 40 minutes to find seven of the 11 
defendants guilty of violating a Federal 
injunction against interference with de- 
segregation. Among the guilty were a car 
dealer, a service station operator, a car- 
penter and part-time preacher, a house- 
wife, all of Clinton; also a fireman and 
a machinist from nearby Oak Ridge. 


The major defendant convicted was 
Frederick John Kasper, self-appointed 
traveling evangelist of racial hatred who 
hit Clinton last September when it was 
quietly enrolling its first Negro students 
in the hitherto lily-white school. He is 
generally held responsible for the storm 
that followed; the mobs that threatened 
to lynch Negroes and whites who were 
integrating the high school; the threats 
to the principal; the beating given a 
Baptist minister who escorted a group 
of Negro children past screaming mobs 
to school. 

Each of the convicted could get a max- 
imum sentence of six months and $1,000 
fine. Kasper is already under sentence 
of a'year in jail on a contempt conviction 
now under appeal to the Supreme Court. 
Judge Robert L. Taylor, who issued the 
original injunction, and who gave Kasper 
his first conviction, heard the case. He 
postponed sentencing until after defense 
attorneys argued motions for a new trial, 
possibly in September. All the defendants 
are free, Kasper under $10,000 bail as 
the result of his earlier conviction, the 
others on bonds of $1,000 each. 


A TEST CASE: The jury acquitted four 
defendants. During the trial the govern- 
ment dropped charges against four others 
for lack of evidence implicating them in 
the conspiracy to violate the injunction. 
Judge Taylor excused another defendant 
because she expects a child in September. 
Two others of the 18 originally arrested 
never came to trial; one died in a mental 


hospital and another, a 17-year-old boy, 
was sent to a reformatory for car theft. 

From the start the South accepted the 
trial as qa test case in the efforts to en- 
force the 1954 Supreme Court desegrega- 
tion decisions. Eleven defense attorneys 
including some of the Deep South’s most 
prominent, came to the court in Knoxe 
ville to defend the Clintonians. The de- 
fense told the jury the issue was segrega= 
tion or desegregation; that those like 
the Rev, Paul Turner, who was beaten 
by the segregationists, had gone “looking 
for trouble.” Some defense lawyers joined 
their case to the “martyrdom” of the 
late Sen. McCarthy. 


JURY TRIAL ISSUE: Defense speeches 
bristled with attacks on Supreme Court 
Justice Warren, Vice President Nixon, 
Life magazine, as well as the NAACP 
and more usual targets. 

Kasper went through the trial shunned 
by his fellow defendants. The White Cit- 
izens Councils turned on him after his 
past was revealed: he ran a bookshop in 
New York’s Greenwich Village where Ne- 
groes and whites danced together, and 
once he asked support for the NAACP. 

The verdict shocked the unreconstructed 
rebels, but there were some who thought 
they could turn it to advantage in Wash- 
ington where the Confederacy was mop- 
ping up the legislative battlefield on civil 
rights. The Southern bloc is pressing for 
jury trials for those charged with con- 
tempt in segregation cases. 


Sen. Russell (D-Ga.) leading the 
charge said: “This refutes the argument 
that Southern people will perjure them- 
selves in this type of case.’”’ Sen. Fulbright 
(D-Ark.) said the verdict would “surely 
help our side.” 


THE EFFECT: William Shaw, asst. At- 
torney General of Louisiana, punctured 
Sen. Russell’s argument with the flat 
prediction: “There won’t be any convic- 
tions by juries in segregation cases down 
South.” Another of the defense battery, 
Ross Barnett, once a Democratic candi- 
date for governor of Mississippi, said: 
“In Mississippi it’s different.” 

East Tennessee is in fact less steeped 
in Confederate prejudices than the Deep 
South. Morover, there was a local anti- 
pathy to Kasper as an outsider and a 
Northerner ‘(he comes from New Jersey). 

In any case it would be hard to call 
the Clinton verdict typical of Southern 
justice. Last May a jury in Montgomery, 
Ala., heard another defense attorney 
plead: “We must show the Negro race 
that the whites will not give one inch 
more in its fight to prevent the downfall 
of our traditions.” Then they acquitted 
two men charged with bombing a Negro 


church. 
In Durham, 


N.C., an all-white jury 


early in July found seven Negroes guilty 
of “trespassing” on the white side of an 
ice cream parlor. 
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WHATTAYA READ? 
San Francisco poet, publisher, and free press defender Lawrence Ferlinghetti 
(above, r.) uses his City Lights Bookshop window to tell part of the long story 
of attempts at censorship. As examples of once banned books he displays the 
Bible, the Talmud and the Koran, the works of Homer, Plato, Aristophanes and 
Confucius, of Chaucer, Cervantes, Moliere, Goethe, Rousseau and Gibbon, of 
Freud, Gorki, Kipling, Gandhi, Pierre Louys, James Joyce and D. H. Lawrence. 
The works of U.S. authors such as Mark Twain, Whitman, Dreiser, Sinclair Lewis, 
Hemingway, Faulkner, Henry Miller and Anne Morrow Lindbergh have not been 
neglected by the brass-bound, clerical or cap-and-gowned cops. 


THE CASE OF THE HOWLING CO" 





Juvenile police head raids 
bookshop in San Francisco 


By John G. Roberts 
Special to the Guardian 

SAN FRANCISCO 
6 HAT SPHINX of cement and 
aluminum bashed open their skulls 
and ate up their brains and imagina- 
tion?” Allen Ginsberg asks in his poem 
“Howl.” As though in reply, Capt. Wil- 
liam Hanrahan of the San Francisco 
Juvenile Bureau walked into the City 
Lights Bookshop one day last month, 
picked up Howl and Other Poems and @ 
copy of The Miscellaneous Man, a Ber- 
keley magazine, and arrested a clerk, 
Shigeyosi Murao, on charges of selling 
obscene material. Hanrahan declared the 
publications “not fit for children to read.” 
Proprietor Lawrence Ferlinghetti, him- 
self a poet and publisher of GinSberg’s 
books, later surrendered on the same 
charges. Bail was posted by the San 
Francisco branch of the ACLU whose at- 
torney, Lawrence Speiser, is handling the 
defense. The trial is scheduled for Aug. 
8. Maximum punishment for the offense 

is six months in jail and $500 fine. 

The Northern California Booksellers 
Assn. formally protested the police in- 
tervention, deploring the “insufferable 
situation where booksellers may be ar- 
rested at the sole discretion of a police 
officer.’ They quoted an earlier opinion 


ey 


of Supreme Court Justice Felix Frank- 
furter that the effect of imposing juve- 
nile standards on adult literature “... is 
to reduce the general public to reading 
only what is fit for children ... to quar- 
antine the general public in order to 
shield juvenile innocence ... surely this 
is to burn down the house to roast the 
pig.” 

PRAISE AND PROTEST: Regarding 
Howl the Association said: “It may or 
may not be great literature but it does 
have literary merit and there is no doubt 
that it is a sincere literary expression.” 
Ferlinghetti, author of Pictures of a Gone 
World, said: “I consider Howl to be 
the most significant single long poem to 
be published in this country since World 
War II.” 

Many other prominent writers have 
praised the poems. Henry Rago, editor 
of Chicago’s Poetry, wrote, “I would be 
unworthy of the tradition of this mag- 
azine if I did not speak for the right of 
this book to free circulation.” 


The Miscellaneous Man is an avant 
garde literary magazine published by Wil- 


liam Margolis. The poets and writers who 
comprise the nucleus of the magazine 
share a common passion against regi- 
mentation, conformity, violence and war, 


THE IMPOUNDER: The City Lights 
Bookshop case has been covered exten- 
sively and sympathetically by the San 
Francisco Chronicle. A flood of letters 
to the editor opposes the censorship over- 
whelmingly. An editorial declared: “Here 
is a new and startling doctrine which, 
if followed to the letter, would clear the 
classics from the local bookstores, not 
excepting the Bible... .” 

Just before the raid Ferlinghetti wrote 
to the Chronicle: “The San Francisco Col- 
lector of Customs [MacPhee] deserves a 
word of thanks for seizing Allen Gins- 
berg’s Howl and thereby rendering it 
famous, Perhaps we could have a medal 
made.” Ferlinghetti believes the police 
action may have originated maliciously. 
MacPhee also impounded the entire 
library of John W. (Bill) Powell on his 
return from China in 1953, along with 
gifts and art objects. 

The Chronicle drew a pertinent parallel 
between the censorship of Ginsberg’s book 
and an action of the San Francisco Li- 
brary Assn., which locked away from the 
public for more than a year a collection 
donated by Peking University, including 
Tang Dynasty fairy tales, art folios and 
Chinese publications. 

Mayor George Christopher, confronted 
by this two-pronged censorship, hedged 
on the City Lights Bookshop case; but 
as to the Chinese material he said: 
“Rather than wait around, if there’s any 
question, I’d say send them back or throw 
them away.” 
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The Oman crisis 


(Continued from Page 1) 

Iraq. Standard Oil of N.J. and Socony 
have shares in it but it is dominated by 
British-owned Royal Dutch Shell. The 
company has helped equip Sultan Said’s 
forces and maintain the status quo. 
Across the border in Saudi Arabia the 
U.S.-owned ARAMCO—Arabian Ameri- 
can Oil Co.—has a fantastically profit- 
able monopoly. ARAMCO transports al- 
legedly have been at the service of Saud. 
A victory for the Imam would gratify 
both Saud and ARAMCO, extending their 
partnership to new fields. 

The crisis appeared to be between a 
British-backed Sultan and a U.S.-backed 
King. But there was also a cold war is- 
sue at stake. Secy. of State Dulles had 
gone to great pains to woo Saud away 
from the cause of Arab nationalism and 
Egypt’s Nasser, It was a triumph of “free 
world” diplomacy to set up Saud’s slave- 
holding kingdom as the keystone of ““dem- 
ocracy” in the Middle East, thus “con- 
taining” the influence of nationalism and 
socialism. 


SPARK OF NATIONALISM: If Saud, 
lured by the oil of Oman, resumed an 
anti-British position and perhaps an an- 
ti-Western one, the Dulles Middle East- 
ern rampart would collapse. The US. 
State Dept. would probably tag after Saud 
in the Oman crisis as long as possible 
for diplomatic reasons and out of sym- 
pathy with ARAMCO’s ambitions; but 
this might bring on yet another collision 
with the British. 

Meanwhile Moscow and Cairo saw in 
che revolt a nationalist spark that might 
drive the enfeebled imperial lion from 
the Persian Gulf altogether. Their hope 
was Britain’s worry. Further up the coast 
of the Persian Gulf the British hold the 
highly profitable, oil-soaked protectorates 
of Qatar, Kuwait and Bahrein. Paul 
Johnson in the London New Statesman 
described the British officials “sitting be- 
hind their desks, gazing out at the danc- 
ing waters of the Gulf, wondering what 
to do next.”’ They have tied their future, 
as the U.S. now is doing, wrote Johnson, 
“to the ruling feudal cliques who con- 
stitute the only section of Arab society 
willing to cooperate with the West on 
the West's terms.” 


ARABIAN NIGHTS: Kuwait, wrote John- 
“is like a night-club: 


son, murky, un- 





110 deamor Rau’ 

N. Y. Herald Tribune 

“I'd say this is one place where the Ei- 
senhower Doctrine has taken hold.” 
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There ought to be a law 


E WISH TO SUGGEST a simple solution to those who have become upset over 

recent Supreme Court decisions, be they social, economic, or whatever. 

All any member of the Congress has to do is introduce a bill stating what he 
wants to be the law and then muster support for its passage, That, then, becomes 


the law. 


Senator eastland could introduce a bill excepting his boll weevil state from any 
and all rulings of the high court. He could call it the Magnolia State’s Rights Bill, 
Number 1, and state in it that Negroes were really not human beings and therefore 
were not entitied to the rights and privileges afforded by the law of the other states, 
He could write into the bill the statement that since Negroes in Mississippi weren't hu- 
man beings they couldn’t own property and that all such property would revert to 
state ownership or to the Delta Cotton Farmers. And, what’s more, he could add 
anything he wished to protect our Southern way of life. The stipulation that Negroes, 
since they aren't human can be hunted in season, with a bag limit of ten might be 


included in such a bill. 


And that’s about all there is to it. All the Senator would have to do is get enough 
support to pass it. You think it wouldn't pass? 

Well, that’s what we get for having joined up with an outfit like the United 
States anyway. Serves us right .., and certainly should teach us a lesson. 


—The Petal Paper, Petal, Miss. 
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KING SAUD OF SAUDI ARABIA 
You can turn oil into Cadillacs 


wholesome, fascinating, expensive and in 
the last resort, dangerous.” Nationalists 
wait for the death of the present ruler, 
“now 65 and his life-expectation has not 
been increased by his recent marriage to 
a 15-year-old girl.” 

In Bahrein last year “British folly en- 
compassed the destruction of the one 
progressive, democratic and fundamen- 
tally pro-western movement in the Per- 
sian Gulf.” In Qatar, “the ultimate hor- 
ror,” a ruler supported by the British 
ordered bulldozers to raze to the ground 
a brand new palace because his friend, 
King Saud, once slept there and he would 
have no one else profane it. In his palace 
courtyard are 450 American cars still in 
the crates in which they arrived in 1950, 
The ruler has forbidden travel by sea or 
the teaching of geography “for the same 
reason the Holy Office condemned Gali- 
leo.” He banks nearly half his oil reve- 
nues in London, 


“FOREIGN ARMS”: To sazeguard this 
tag-end of the Empire was another rea- 
son for ordering the Venom jets into ac- 
tion in Oman. They had to score a mil- 
itary victory quickly if the international 
complications of the crisis were to be 
avoided. Already Foreign Secy. Selwyn 
Lloyd has had trouble parrying Labour 
questions on where the Imam gets his 
guns. The suspicion is that they come 
from the U.S. by way of Saudi Arabia, 
but the British government does not dare 
risk a break with. the U.S. by making 
open charges—though “foreign arms” is 
the pretext Britain has used for sending 
up its rocket-jets. 

The London Times said bluntly that 
the U.S. government who “still have in- 
fluence at court in Saudi Arabia” are the 
people to stop the arms flow. The Edin- 
burgh Scotsman said the U.S. might “be 
under some pressure from ARAMCO.” 

But when the question was asked in 
Washington, State Dept. spokesman Lin- 
coln White said: “The charge that the 
basis of this conflict is rivalry between 
United States and British oil interests 
is hogwash.” 





Why they love us so 

HE CHINESE Communists will 

make capital of the Formosan riot. 
Their intended victims have given 
them a propaganda issue which will 
be exploited to the limit. But Formosa 
will continue to be defended, simply 
because we have no intention of letting 
it become a Communist base, not be- 
cause of brotherly love for a rabble too 
stupid to know where its interests lie. 

Editorial in the Forth Worth, Tex., 

Star Telegram, 5/28 
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CALENDAR 


Berkeley, Calif, 





VICTOR PERLO speaks on SAT. AUG, 
10, 8 P.M., on Economics of Disarm- 
ament. A Report on FALLOUT IN 
QUINCY, CALIF. AL RICHMOND, Edi- 
tor and Supreme Court acquitted Smith 
Act victim speaks at 1819 - Tenth Street, 
Berkeley. Donation 50c. Auspices: East 
Bay Peoples World Readers. 





San Francisco 





VICTOR PERLO, political economist and 
author, will discuss “Bankers & Bombers 
in California,’’ based on his new book 
‘The Empire of High Finance.” Discussion 
period. 150 Golden Gate Ave. 8:30 p.m., 
Fri. Aug. 9. Ausp: Ind. Socialist Forum 
of Bay Area. 





Los Angeles 





THE PROGRESSIVE BOOKSHOP an- 
nounces 3 most timely lectures by VIC- 
TOR PERLO. Mon., Aug. 19, 8 p.m., “The 
Empire of High Finance.” Wed., Aug. 21, 
8 p.m., “Bankers & Bombers in Calif." 
Fri. Aug. 23, 8 p.m., “Wall Street, Wash- 
ington & War.” Questions and discus- 
sion. Embassy Auditorium, South Hall, 
8th & Grand. Admission 50 cents. 





-New York 





MAINSTREAM STARLIGHT FORUM 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 4 
DR. A. T. RUBINSTEIN will discuss Vito 
Marcantonio’s political autobiography, 
“I Vote My Conscience” end his legacy 
to American progressives of independent 
radical thought. 
Pentho ise 10-A 59 West 
Contribution $1.25 


li Street 


Refreshments 


CLASSIFIED 











Generat 





PUTNEY, V‘T., Rte, 5. Stop for breather 
at CAROL BROWN’S and see her won- 
derfully beautiful fabrics, particularly 
the famous AVOCA handwoven Irish 
tweeds and blankets. Order your wine 
ter coat. Buy your most special gifts. 





ATTENTION PROGRESSIVE ORGAN- 
IZATIONS: For Sale 120 Acres, 40 miles 
from New York. 4-acre lake stocked with 
fish: 2 modern all year, 2 summer 
homes; 2 good wells, also Water Ree 
sources for Large Development. A. 
Bluestone, Kramers Pond Rd. Putnam 
Valley, N. Y. 





VERMONT MAPLE SYRUP of top quality. 
Price $6.00 per gallon. Delivered to third 
zone. $3.50 per half gallon. John Kangas, 
R. F. D. Box 38, Reading, Vermont. 





Chicago 





MUST SELL 6-room frame house in Al- 
bany Park. Asbestos siding, oil automatic 
heat, wall to wall carpeting, 14,000. 
Call Keystone 9-8755. Chicago, Tl. 


San anealene 
Ww ATCHES AND CLOCKS REPAIRED 
Highly recommended. Half of proceeds 
for Guardian. Pick up and delivery in 
San Francisco and East Bay Area. Dave 
Hipolito, Richmond, BE 3-2147. 





Resorts 





WHITE MOUNTAINS—Swimming, hiking, 
fishing, country dances, mountain climb- 
ing, touring Good food, modern con- 
veniences, reasonable rates. Ideal for 
children. ATTRACTIVE SEASONAL 
RATES. For details write: Mrs. J. Timms, 
30x 135, Wentworth, N. H. Tel. Rock- 
well 4-2544 (N.H.) 





HILLBEKG FARM, Kerhonkson, N.Y. via 
Thruway. For a real vacation—spring or 
ar. Nature at its best. Food & ac- 











odations—the choiceset. People—~ 

most cungenial. Rates easiest for your 

udget W ig, counselor for chile 
Tel: Kerhonkson 8008 W. 





Jk ffersonville, N.Y. 












SPRING mT. HOUSE, 
Beautiful s suundings on farm, Animals, 
Ideal for fam . Private lake, swim- 
ming port TV Adults $37, children 
3c! Phon Jeffersonville 
C. OL 5-6971. 


Uister County, N.Y. 
York City. Moun- 
Homelike atmosphere, 
‘e boat Swimming, 








SWIM in our 53-acre lake. Rowboats & 
fishing. ROOMS FOR VACATIONS and 
weekends. Enjoy delicious meals cafe- 
teria style. Dance every Saturday. Bus- 
ses from Port Authority, N.Y.C. Autos~— 
Washington Bridge and tunnels. 
ARROW FARM, P.O. BOX 465 
MONROE, N.Y. Tel. Story 3-7721 





Vacation? Weekend? MT. SPRING CAMP 
-an interracial resort (within 10 miles 
VYC and Philadelphia). Swimming, 
sports, fun, congenial atmosphere, feod 
good and plenty. Rates from $37.50 per 
week, $6 per day. For reservations or 
further information write: Mt. Spring 
Camp, RD No. 1, Washington, N. J. 
or in NYC Tel. AL 5-7852. (We still 
have openings in our separate Chil- 
dren’s Camp. Rates: $30 per week.) 





WEST COAST VACATION SCHOOL 
& CAMP 
fonly 30 miles from Los Angeles) 
August 31 through September 8 
FUN AND FROLIC - DELICIOUS FOOD 
At Low Rates 
Educational Program Speakers Include: 
JAMES P. CANNON, National Chairman, 
Socialist Workers Party; HOLLAND 
ROBERTS, Past Director, California 
Labor School; JOSEPH HANSEN, Editor, 
Int. Socialist Review and others. 
For reservations write: 
WEST COAST VACATION SCHOOL 
& CAMP 


1702 E. 4th St., 
or Phone: 


Los Angeles 33, Calif. 
AN 9-4953 or NO 3-0387 





Summer Rentals 





BUNGALOWS (Season, Month or Week) 
& MODERN APARTMENTS—Low Rental, 
Swimming, Tennis, Recreation Hall, Fire- 
place, Records — all on premises. THE 
CRANES. Kerhonkson, N. Y. — Phone; 
Kerhonkson 2149 or N.Y.C. PL 17-3170. 





Books and Publications 





BOOKFAIR’S BOOK OF THE WEEK: 


Clarence Darrow, “The Story of My 
Life.” 465 pp., paperbound, $1.45. Just 
reprinted. Add 15 cents for shipping. 


BOOKFAIR, 113 W. 49 St., N.Y. 19. 





THE FRIGHTENED GIANT 
A new book by Cedric Belfrage Pub- 
lished by Secker & Warburg, London; 
jacket design by Vicky. 236 pp. $3.95. 
SPECIAL TO GUARDIAN READERS 
$2.95 ppd. Order from Guardian Buying 
Service, 197 E. 4 St., New York 9, N.Y. 





“CHINA RECONSTRUCTS” 
An insight into China’s development. 
Articles on social, economic, cultural 
fields. Colored pictures, supplements, 
etc. A set of Chinese postage stamps 
for new subscribers in August. 12 copies 
per year. $2.50. 

“CHINA IN TRANSITION’—$2.50 
400 page, bound book on Modern 
Chinese History. 

A. BINGHAM, Book Agnecy 
4137 Parker St., Vancouver, B.C. Canada, 





THE RIPSAW rips past the censors, 
It's really different. 

Sample copy 10 cents. 

THE RIPSAW, P. O. BOX 38002, 

SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 


STA. B 





“CLASSIFIED | 


MERCHANDISE 








CLE ARANCE SALE on 1957 TV FLOOR 
MODELS. Choose from RCA, Zenith, 
Admiral, Philco, etc. At low down 
prices. STANDAP3) BRAND DIST., 143 
4th Av. GR 3-7819. One hour free parke 
ing. 





GET MOST } FOR THE LEAST 
auteane & diamond jewelry, silverware 
—modern and antique. Repairing and 
remodeling. 

Clara and Irving Gavurin 
22 W. 48 St. (Rm, 1103) CO 56-1881 





GUITARS 


Custom crafted, Classical, 
Nylon stringed instruments. 
REASONABLE PRICES ~- CALL TA %-6753 





FURNITURE FOR SALE 
Hide-Away sed, hardly used, $60.00. 2 
la rae open book cases, $15.00 each. Large 








irigerator, $60.00. Call: ED WENDEL 
JE 6-8000. 
SERVICES 
TIME TO STORE YOUR FURS, Coats 


& Stoles of every description at $ save 


ings. Expert remodeling & repairing. 
Also converting your old fur coat to a 
lined cloth coat. 

MAX KUPERMAN 
_ 7th Ave. Phone: OR 5-7773 


FREE LIFE INSURANCE ANALYSIS 
Personal and business Fire, health, ace 








TOWN HALL AUG. 6 





N. Y. group marks 
Hiroshima blast 


T= FIRST public meeting of 
the new N. Y. Committee 
Against Testing Nuclear Weap- 
ons will be held Tuesday, Aug. 6, 
at Town Hall. The meeting will 
coincide with the 12th anniver- 
sary of the dropping of the first 
atomic bomb on Hiroshima in 
1945. Speakers will include Dr. 
Walter Selove of the Physics 
Dept. of the U. of Pennsylvania, 
and Socialist leader Norman 
Thomas. 


The committee’s purpose is to 
“bring about public education 
and action within the New York 
metropolitan area for the cessa- 
tion of nuclear weapons’ testing 
by all governments, including 
our own.” Temporary chairman 
is Robert Gilmore, N.Y. Secy., 
American Friends Service Com- 
mittee. 


Sponsors include Rabbi Isidore 
Hoffman, chaplain of Columbia 
U., Algernon Black, leader of the 
Ethical Culture Society, Rev. 
Donald Harrington of the Com- 
munity Church of New York, 
Rowland Watts, counsel for the 
ACLU, and Phillips Elliot, presi- 
dent of the Protestarrtt Council. 
Temporary headquarters have 
been set up at 237 Third Ave., 
Phone: GR 3-5998. 





WASHING MACHINE REPAIRS 
Sales—New and rebuilt machines 
SERVICE FOR ALL TYPES 
Brooklyn GE 4-4228 





NORMA CATERERS — NOW BOOKING 
FOR SUMMER AND AUTUMN FUNC- 
TIONS, homes — temples - offices. Die- 
tary laws observed. Facilities available 
for weddings, bar mitzvahs, etc. Phone: 
GR 2-1561. 





MARCEL PAINTERS 

homes apartments, business 
Reasonable. Anywhere in five 
For estimates phone: Nunez, GR 


Private 
premises. 
boros. 
7-7880. 





SOFA REWEBBED. Relined, Springs Re- 

tied in your home. Reasonable. Furniture 

Repaired, Remodeled. Custom Slip-cove 

ered. Reupholstered. Foam Rubber Cushe 

foning. Call mornings 9-1. HY 8-7887. 
Fraternal Attention. 





TIRED OF MAPLE? 
We make it mahogany. Refinishing, re- 
pairing and polishing furniture in your 
home. Estimates free. Phone: IN 9-6827, 





MAILING, PHOTO-OFFSET 
MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 

Custom Letter Service 
3@ Union Square AL 58-8160 





MOVING AND STORAGE 
EXPERIENCED PIANO MOVERS 
Profit by my 20 years experience 

Call Ed Wendel, JE 6-8000 or MO 6-8630 
on any moving problem. 





BUDGET MOVERS & STORAGE: CH 3- 
3786. Station wagon, vans-pickup service 
anytime, any place—Insured. Estimates 
given.—Economical—PSC 859. 





JIM’S EXPRESS 
Young vet. Move inexpensively. $3.50- 
$4.50 hour per man or flat rate. New 
station wagon. 24-hour service. Phone: 
SU 17-7378. 





MONTY’S LIGHT MOVING 
NEW STATION WAGON 
Twenty-four hour service 

Reasonable rates 
For ‘nformation call MO 3-927 


—- 





DEAN LIGHT & HEAVY MOVING 
Station wagon & regular moving van 
SPECIAL DELIVERY —— 

24 hours a da 


PHONE: GLE NMORE "2-2244 





BILL’S RADIO & TV SERVICE 


Written Guarantees e Itemized Bills 
Prompt - Reliable - Reasonable 
268 Bleecker St. Phone: WA 9-0813 








i ae games cident, theft, etc. insurance placed. BOARD | WANTED 
Wholesc¢ $40 per week. Weekends RENE M. SCHENKER -—_ -—- aon 
$3.50 pe ler. Phone: Wallkill 3- 420 Lex Av., NY. 17 MU 3-2837 URG ENTLY “NEEDED—A family to board 
14. bright Puerto Rican boy. Box E, National 
. , cesta sihantnibeaiacialanciaeebibaneian GENERAL AND LIFE INSURANCE Guardian, 197 East 4 Street. 
RESERVE NOW: Camn Lafon? of Frere Personal and Business 7 —_ — 
Canada i now open, Directed by Planned to meet YOUR needs APARTMENTS WANTED 
ve Dan Janie IN LA JACK R. BRODSKY 
ST WEEK 40. SECOND 799 Broadway, N.Y.C, 3 (11 St.) GR 5-3826 GENTLEMAN SEEKS SMALL APT. for 
Write: Camp Lafond, L'An- ennemena year-round living in Rockaway, N. Y. 
C Labelle, Quebec (Can- Box B, National Guardian, 197 East 
4 Street. 
NEW YORK 
CHICAGOANS" 
IN CHICAGO 


Insurance — Every Kind 


professional service 
pilus personal interest 


LEON KATZEN 
830 S. Wells St. Chicago 
Harrison 17-5496 








NOTE NEW ADDRESS! 
Jefferson Bookshop 


is now located at 








100 E. 16 St. GR 383-1782 


FOR SECURE PROTECTION: Phone 
LOU BLUMBERG 
HArrison 7-5496 


INSURANCE FOR HOME OR BUSI- 
NESS. - LIFE-AUTO-FIRE-HEALTH 


830 S. WELLS STREET 








. RESORTS 





PLAN YOUR SUMMER NOW! 


Why clean, shop, cook and wash in a rented bungalow? 
You can have a COMPLETE VACATION for the same cost! 


CAMP LAKELAND 


65 miles from N.Y., on beautiful Sylvan Lake 
TOPS IN FOOD AND PROGRAM. Sports and comfort. Featur- 
ing supervised day camp. Two excellent chefs. New Mgt. 
ENTERTAINMENT. Ray and Mark Dashinger Orchestra and 
a Broadway actor from the cast of “Kiss Me Kate.” 


For info. call AL 5-6283, or write 1 Union Square W., N.Y.C. 3. 











Lodge Ph srg eo 


ew York 


Music & Charm 
they say we 
have BOTH! 


Clay tennis courts, entertainment, 
folk, square & social dancing. Paint- 
ing, arts & crafts. Golf & all sports. 
2 hours from N.Y. (Thruway). 


DE 2-4578 Ellenville 502 








LOS ANGELES 


ALEXANDER'S 
SHOE stavice 
SHOES FOR LESS 


3881 S. Western Los Angeles 
AX 2-9725 











PROGRESSIVE OPTICIANS 

Rapid Service - -Eyeglasses 

Repairs - Oculists’ Prescriptions 
Carefully Fitted 


WM, L. GOLTZ 
6132 Wilshire Blvd. 
Los Angeles WeEbster 5-1107 





Wingdale 
on-the 
Lake 


For 
Fun, Frolic & Fine Food 
Featuring 





Dancing nightly to Tom MacIntosh’s 
Wingdale Quintet. Special Fri. Band 
Concert, ‘‘Music of Duke Ellington.” 


Tom MacIntosh, trombone; Rolland 
Hanna, piano; Frank Gerowsky, tenor 
sax and clarinet; Bob Thomas, drums 
and “Orb’’ Mason, bass. 


Sat. Night Entertainment 


Sports, Arts & Crafts, Painting, 
Folk Dancing & other features. 
LOW RATES 
2 days $15; 1 day, $9 
(Weekly rates $42 up) 


42 cabins and rooms with 
shower, toilet and basin. 


Day camp. Nite patrol, 
Teenage Program 
Wingdale On-the-Lake 
507 5th Av. YU 6-6810 
or call Wingdale 3561, 3571 

















HOMELINE FURNITURE 
& APPLIANCE CO. 
All leading brands of 


Furniture, TV & Appliances 
Best Quality — Lowest Prices 
1959 Brooklyn Ave. AN 2-8134 
Open evenings except Tuesday. 


FLQLQOQLQAO AAV AON AAD AND D ND QU 





PRINTING e@ LITHOGRAPHY 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


jIM BURFORD 
FOR AN ESTIMATE 


CALL DU 5-7500 
2612 W. 8th St. Los Angeles 5? 








ATLAS OPTICAL CO. 
M. Franklin (Maury) Mitchell 
OPTICIAN 


610 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 
Suite 405 Vandike 3530 


QUICK SERVICE—LOW PRICES 
Park Free—1 hr., Pershing Sq. Gar. 





BUFFALO 





First Showing in Buffalo! 


SALT OF 
THE EARTH 


A stirring film of a miners’ union 
in courageous struggle against 
poverty and discrimination 


SUN., AUG. 15, 7:30 P.M. 


Washington Hall, 831 Wash. St. 
Adm. $1. Ausp: Militant Forum 





FOR YOUR VACATION 
IT’S 


Cooperative, interracial 


Camp Midvale 


Wanaque, N.J. Terhune 5-2160 


Famous million gallon swimming 
pool @ Full day camp  pro- 
gram under experienced super- 
vision @ All outdoor sports @ 
Arts & Crafts e Entertainment © 
Dancing @ Wholesome, delicious 
meals. 


Only $35-$39 a week 


(no tipping, no extras, no service 
charge) 


Children $24-$26 


(includes day camp) 














34th Year 


Use 
Thruway 


Exit No. 18 


ACCORD 1, N.Y. 


“An intimate resort with 
Big Hotel facilities” 
New Pool. Tennis. 
Arts & Crafts. 


ing. Cha Cha, 
Golf nearby. 


Complete Day camp; Children’s Wad- 
ing Pool. Infant facilities, nite patrol. 
Teenage Program. 


Adults $40 up 


Reserve Now for Labor Day 


Phone: Kerhonkson 8316 


Cocktail Hour. 
Folk & Square Danc- 
Mambo instruction. 





CHILDREN’S CAMP 





Swimming - 
Arts & Crafts - Dramatics. 


Skilled Staff. 


CAMP KINDERLAND 
Algonquin 5-6283 





REGISTRATION STILL OPEN AT 


CAMP KINDERLAND 


On Beautiful Sylvan Lake 


For a healthful, happy vacation for boys and girls (6 to 1612) 
We offer an appreciation of Jewish culture and traditions. 
LAST FOUR WEEKS: JULY 29-AUG,. 26 
Camp-wide Olympics, Carnivals, Festivals, Trips, Outings. 


Water Sports - Athletics - Cookouts - Sleepouts - Campcraft 
Work projects - Trips and outings - Singing - Dancing (folk, modern, social), 


(Teenage Work Camp — 15'/2-16'2 years old) 
Doctor & Nurses on premises, 
Large roomy bunks, 


Well Balanced diet. 


1 Union Square West 
New York, 3, N.Y. 
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A MAIL ORDER SERVICE OFFERING CONSUMER-TESTED MERCHANDISE AT A SAVING 


GUARDIAN 
BUYING 
SERVICE 








A 12” LP (33 1/3 rpm) VANGUARD ALBUM OF 


The Weavers i: 


Lee Hays 
Recorded at their Christmas, 1955, Carnegie Hall concert 


Ronnie Giibert 
Fred Heilerman 
TWENTY SONGS 
Sholom Chavarim 
Lonesome Traveller 
I Know Where I'm Going 
Woody's Rag & 900 Miles 
Sixteen Tons 
Follow The Drinking Gourd 
When the Saints Go Marching In 
I've Got a Home in That Rock 
Hush Little Baby 


Darling Corey 

Kisses Sweeter Than Wine 

Pay Me Money Down 
Greensleeves 

Rock Island Line 

Around the World (Flop-eared 
Mule; Bright Shines the Moon; 
Artza Aleinu; Hey li-lee hey 


-1 lo) 
Wineosh Go Where I Send Thee 
Venga Jaleo Goodnight Irene 
Suliram 


HERE are few words to describe fantastically excit- 

ing and fabulously recorded albums of folk music. 

There has never been an album like this and there won’t be 
another until The Weavers record again. 


The album sells for $4.98 at most stores; some discount 
houses sell it for less but add postage and handling charges on 
mail orders. Because we would like every Guardian family to 
have a copy, our price is 


$3.99 


and we pay postage and handling costs 








M2003. OISTRAKH PLAYS FROM 


The incomparable David Oistrakh plays 
$ 











Sations 


M2005. GREAT SOVIET ARTISTS 


David and Igor Oistrakn and Yampolskr sy a well 
play the Bach Sonata for Two V 
and Piano. David Oistrakh and Yar 
Gilels, Kogan and Rostropovich play the 
Beethoven Trio No. 9 in E flat 


HI-FI CLASSICAL ALBUMS 


by monitor 


12” Long Play. Regularly $4.98 
GBS PRICE: $3.95 ppd. 


Please order by number 


FIEFF 


Sviatoslav Richter. muvn acclaimed Sov- 
jet pianist, plays Bach's Clavier Concerto 
in D minor and Leonid Kogan, winner 


Ato Z of the Queen Elizabeth competition 


loved encores of his enormously Concerto No. 2, 
ul American and European tour 


Selections in all. 


uring LIANE 


M2001. 1VAN SKOBTSOV SINGS Liane sings in German accompanied by 


RUSSIAN FOLK SONGS 


redibly wonderful basso of the 


the Michael Danziger Trio and the Vie 
Waltz Orchestra. Translations of 
songs on album Jacket. 





ine 
int 


old Russian school, Skobtsov sings 9 


favorite folk songs including “Volga M2004, RICHTER PLAYS RACH- 
Boatmen.” MANINOFF and SAINT- 
M301. SONGS & DANCES OF SAENS 





THE UKRAINE 
Saint-Saens 5th Piano Concerto ( 
Egyptian”). 





s, choruses, orc 
and outstanding 











GBS PRICE: $2.95 ppd. 
M801, 


of all 


PLAY BACH, MOZART 
and BEETHOVEN 


ion of the Prokofieff cl 









known actor r¢ 
ky. Equally 





lata in B fiat. 





y play the Mozart 8 


GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 
197 E. 4th St.. New York 9, N. Y. 
Description of Item Amount 





(N.Y.C. buyers add 3% sales tax) 


TOTAL 





No COD's. F 
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M2002. RICHTER PLAYS BACH; 
KOGAN PLAYS PROKO- 


Brussels in 1951, plays Prokofieff'’s Violin 


M510. VIENNA BY NIGHT feat- 





Richter plays the romantic Rachmani 
noff 1st Piano Concerto and the exotic 


10” Long Play. Regularly $3.95. 


PETER AND THE WOLF 
narrated in SPANISH by 
CARLOS MONTALBAN 


Available for the first time a Spanish 
versior lassic narrated 
tra cone- 








How | swore 
off smoking | 


MELROSE, MASS. 

How I swore off smoking. 
Most such advice is idealistic 
nonsense apparently con- 
cocted by people who never 
really knew what it is to have 
tobacco juice instead of blood 
in one’s veins. 

First, recognize that smok- 
ing involves not just one but 
several habits. Besides addic- 
tion is the habit of constani- 
ly checking to insure the pos- 
session of cigarettes on one’s 
person, the same for matches, 
perhaps a lighter and fluid, 
the continual reminder to 
buy more in advance for to- 
morrow, to keep a pack in 
reserve at home, etc. 

To throw away all cigaret- 
tes, matches, and lighters ana 
just say “Never Again” leaves 
one at the mercy-of all these 
secondary physical habits on 
top of: the craving for tobac- 
co. So continue to carry cigar- 
ettes and matches and buy 
more if the habit urge per- 
sists. Don’t try to fight too 
many habits all at once. 
When the urge for a smoke 
comes, recurs, and persists, 
don’t try to be a big hero and 
scare yourself to death by 
saying “No, never again.”’ Say 
to that urge for a coffin nail, 
“OK, sure—but not now, 
later.” 

Take a firm grip on the 
jaws of hell, walk on the walls 
and ceiling with your nerves 
for a month, and you will be 
on your way. The secondary 
habits will gradually die off 
until you can do without a 
pack of butts in your pocket. 

Nobody can say he has 
sworn off until at least a yeai 
without a butt. Even then you 
are not safe. The desire never 
goes away completely. I’m still 
telling myself “later” after 
five years. But by now I can 
also say “‘Never again” with- 
out feeling as though the end 
of the world were here. 

Frank Collier 
P.S. The trouble is that, as 
people successfully swear off 
smoking, they may develop 
such a new feeling of well- 
being that they won't see any 
need for vitamin tablets. 


Until that feeling of well 
being is permanent, choose 
from the formulas below. 

—ED. 

VITAMIN-MINERAL 

FORMULA 
For general use 


Nationally advertised brand: $5.25 
Guardian Price: 


100 capsules, $2.75 ppd. 
. 
THERAPEUTIC FORMULA 
For run down & convalescents 


Nationally advertised brand: $9.45 
Guardian price: 


100 capsules, $3.95 ppd. 
e 
GERIATRIC FORMULA 
For 35 yr. olds and up 


Nationally advertised brand: $7.11 
Guardian Price: 


100 capsules, $3.75 ppd. 








Retractable 
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PENS 
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Curb-the-Court 


(Continued from Page 1) 
road, Only Congress can reverse 
this perilous trend. It is time for 
Congress to get cracking.” 

Some Congressmen were al- 
ready cracking. A House subcom- 
mittee on July 19 began a full- 
scale study of ail recent Supreme 
Ccurt decisions and the House 
Civil Service Committee was 
holding hearings on extending 
the government security pro- 
gram under a bill introduced by 
Rep. Francis E. Walter (D-Pa.) 
declaring that “all employes of 
any department or agency of the 
United States are deemed to be 
employed in an activity of the 
government involving national 
security.” 

A DEFINITION: On July 23 
Rep. Kenneth B. Keating (R- 
N.Y.) introduced a bill that 
would nullify one part of the 
Supreme Court ruling on the 
Smith Act which he called a 
“roadblock” in the fight on sub- 
version. His measure would do- 


FRAME 














tine the word “organize” as used 
in the Smith Act to mean a con- 
tinuing process including “the 
recruiting of new members, the 
forming of new units and the re- 
grouping or expansion of exist- 
ing clubs, classes and other 
units.” The Court had defined 
the word in a narrower sense 
under which five California 
Smith Act victiins were freed 
outright and nine others grani- 
ed a new trial. 

On July 24 Rep. H. Alien 
Smith (R-Calif.) introduced a 
bill to punish “knowing” mem- 
bership in the Communist Party 
with imprisonment up to ten 
years and fines up to $10,080. 
Another section of his measure 
would empower Congressional 
committees to compel testimony 
by a direct grant of “immunity” 
by the committees themselves. 


THE AFTERMATH: Other re- 
percussions of recent Supreme 
Court rulings included these: 


@ Maurice J. Travis, former 
secy.-treas. of the independent 
Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers 
Union, sentenced to eight years’ 
imprisonment on charges of fil- 
ing a false non-communist affi- 
davit, was granted a new trial 
by the Tenth Circuit Court of 
Appeals in Denver. The court 
ruled that questions asked him 
at his trial about his use of the 
Fifth Amendment before a Sen- 
ate committee were improper. 


@ A Federal judge in Los An- 
geles ‘set Sept. 16 for retrial of 
nine Smith Act victims as or- 
dered by the Supreme Court but 
Asst. U.S. Atty. Norman Neukom 
said the government may not re- 
try the case because of the 
Jencks decision making some 
FBI documents available to the 
defense. The American Civil Lib- 
erties Union of Southern Cal- 
ifornia urged dismissal of all 
charges against the nine. 


@ In Seattle U.S. Atty. Char- 
les P. Moriarty recommended to 
the Ninth Circuit Court in San 
Francisco that four Northwest 
Smith Act victims be granted a 
new trial in accordance with the 
Supreme Court ruling in the Cal- 
ifornia case. Defense attorney 
John Caughlan said he will move 
for their acquittal. 





@ On July 25 the contempt- 
of-Congress case of playwright 
Arthur Miller went before the 
U.S. Court of Appeals in Wash- 
ington. Miller was _ originally 
convicted on two counts but one 
was reversed as a result of the 
Supreme Court ruling in the 

Jatkins case. He was fined $500, 
given a suspended one-month 
sentence and placed on proba- 
tion for three months on the 
other count. 


@ In Concord, N. H., State 
Atty. Gen. Louis C. Wyman pe- 
titioned the State Supreme Court 
for a rehearing in the case of 
Paul M. Sweezy who was acquit- 
ted by the Supreme Court of a 
conteimpt charge arising from a 
state probe conducted by Wy- 
man. 

@ In Bowling Green, Ky., a 
Feucial juage in a fraud case 
fined an FBI agent $1,000 for 
refusing, under orders from 
Washington, to make his files 
available to tne defense in ac- 
cordance with the Supreme Court 
Jencks ruling. Said the judge: 
“if the Attorney General could 
instruct his agents to defy the 
courts, we would have a state of 
anarchy.” 

@® in Washington both the 
Senate Interns] Security sub- 
committee and the House Come- 
mittee on Un-American <Activi- 
ties were continuing their scat- 
ter-gun probes of trade unionists 
and teachers. 


@ In Washington a nine-man 
US. Court of Appeals unani- 
mously set aside a District Court 
order directing four witnesses to 
testify before the Senate Inter- 
nal Security subcommittee un- 
der the Compulsory Testimony 
Act of 1954. The decision did not 
touch the constiiutionality of 
tiis .-etion of the law empower- 
ing Congressional committees to 
Sc.'t imtaunity for witnesses, but 
heid that the committee had not 
complied with the law itself. The 
committee may now either ap- 
peal tne decision or start all over 
azain. Three of the witnesses 
involved were questioned by the 
Eastland committee in its probe 
of the Intl. Longshoremoen’s & 





Warehousemen’s Union in Ha- 
waii last winter. 

e In Pittsburgh Qct. 15 was 
set as the date for ancvher Smith 
Act trial of Steve Nelson, Wil- 
liam Albertson, James H. Dolsen, 


Benjamin Careathers and Irv- 
ing Weissman. Theit earlier 
Smith Act conviction was re- 


versed by the Supreme Court 
which found testimony against 
them to be “tainted.” The case 
of Andrew Onda, a defendant in 


the earlier trial, was severed be- 
cause of illness. Last month the 
Subversive Activities Control 
Board held hearings in Pitts- 


burg to determine whether the 
Committee Against Sedition Laws 
is a Communist “front.” 

® A proposal that the House 
Committee on Un-American Ac- 


tivities might change its name 
as a result of a Supreme Court 
decision brought this comment 


from the Washington Post: 
“That which the Supreme Court 
called an invasion of the rights 
of privacy is not likely ... by 
any other name to smell any 
sweeter.” 


